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MATRICULATION ADDRESS, AUTUMN OF 1917! - 


I 
IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR 


IFE in America has suddenly become worth living, death 
worth dying. Pessimism is perishing. Life becomes 
worth while because for every man it has become a hard 
grind with a great purpose. Death becomes worth while 
because it has become the shining glory of a great hope— 
freedom for the planet. 

A theologian with some sense of humor has said that the 
authentic remark of Adam to Eve as they left the enchanted 
Garden was, ‘‘We live in an age of transition.’”’ That ours is 
an age of transition is the discovery from age to age alike of 
scholar and statesman. ‘Nothing that is can pause or stay.” 
Every particle of matter in the universe is now in motion, 
has always been in motion, will always be in motion. From 
electron and ion to mountain and planet, from molecule and 
mountain to men and measures, this principle of ceaseless 
change is universally operative. Backward and forward, 
round and round, in waves and cycles, in whirls and spirals 
and rockets, from millions of swings in a second to single 
swings in millions of years,—and all under the written word 
of reason, we should like to think, rather than the spoken fiat 
of chance. Changes in human society and human govern- 
ment are neither so swift nor so slow as these extremes in 
modes of motion. “I have seen many changes in the last 
three years, but few in the last fifty,” said Mr. Dooley. Nor 


1 Read 24th September, 1917, at the opening meeting of the sixth academic 
year of the Rice Institute. 
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are changes in human nature swift; they are comparable, 
perhaps, with those in the faces of mountains and the forms 
of continents. However, in a general sense, every age of 
peace is an age of transition. An age of transformation is 
every age of war. Our age is specifically no exception. 

For, the War is a consuming fire. In its wake a new 
heaven and a new earth will rise, from its wreckage a 
worthier world will roll, and under clearer skies. Religion, 
education, and patriotism will shine forth with a new light 
from the burning. All enterprises of the human spirit will 
come through purified. Neither pure gold nor pure charac- 
ter can be burned. Neither freedom, nor faith, nor fellow- 
ship can be burned. Superfluous and dispensable elements 
may be eaten away; the structural and permanent members 
cannot be burned. Our adoration of the good, the beautiful, 
and the true cannot be burned. Our aspirations for the 
great, the lovely, and the new cannot be burned. Education 
for all the people, government representative of all the peo- 
ple, liberty, intellectual, religious, political, industrial, for all 
the people—these ideas cannot be burned. Institutions: 
founded on them will come through and carry on. The 
fruit-gatherers of an old civilization and the forerunners of 
a new will alike come through purified. You and I, whether 
or not we survive, will come through purified, in soul, in 
speech, in service. The War is a consuming fire. But after 
the fire, the builder. And it will be a new heaven and a new 
earth. 

In the meantime, while the fire is raging, what of Educa- 
tion during the War? With the President of the United 
States, I have no hesitation in saying that the educational 
enterprises of the country should proceed without interrup- 
tion. The training of intellect, the stimulating of imagina- 
tion, the development of initiative, the dissemination of 
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_ intelligence, the discovery of truth, the invention and resolu- 


tion of problems,—these processes must go on as though 
there were no war. And this to the end that we may be as 


economically and efficiently organized for the preservation 


of peace, after the War, as we shall shortly be for the wag- 


_ ing of war, now that the War is on. The noble words of 


- John Milton jump to mind: “I call a compleat and generous 


Education that which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices both private and publick 


of Peace and War.” As comprehensive and more concise 


was William of Wykeham’s definition, “The making of a 
man.” ‘The business of making men must go on as usual. 
There must be marrying and giving in marriage. There 
must be mothers of men. There must be schools for the 
children, from kindergarten to college. The country schools, 
the city schools, the commonwealth’s colleges and universi- 
ties must be continued at concert pitch and on maximum 
schedules. All academic, esthetic, and athletic activities 
must be maintained unimpaired in strength, that men and 
materials may be available in abundance for the days of 
reconstruction. Accordingly, the springs of educational 
effort’ and progress must be kept strong and pure at their 
source in the university. 

For, education begins at the top, not at the bottom. Light 
descends from above, not from the depths. It is a question 
of the direction of influence, not one of the determination of 
importance. There is no greater or less in education. It 
is a question of sequence in time, not one of an estimate or 
scale of values. Elementary education and higher educa- 
tion have one and the same source, one and the same aspira- 
tion, one and the same object, and in achievement should 
still be one and the same. Education in a democracy would 
elevate the masses of men, would develop the average man 
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to the limit of his possibilities, would single out and train the 

exceptional man for the graver responsibilities of leadership. 

Without the college there is no educational ladder, without — 
the university there is no educational highway, for the people. 

Without the university not even an effortless educational 

escalator would be possible. Build the university and the 

schools will be built. Enlarge the university and the schools 

will be multiplied. No nation without universities is educat- 

ing its people. The enlightenment of a people proceeds 

apace with the building of universities. Mexico has no uni- 
versities. Turkey has no universities. Japan is multiplying 

her universities. America is multiplying her universities. 

Moreover, in America the states which have the best uni- 

versities have also the best schools. And in those states any 

question of the greater or lesser importance of school or 

university drops out of consideration, for the very simple 

reason that in these states the relationship of school to uni- 

versity has become in all respects a completely reciprocal 

one. 

The spirit of that reciprocal relationship is one of service, 
universal service, the manifold service of science and schol- 
arship to state and church and society. That spirit, as the 
spirit of liberal and technical learning, finds its way in free- 
dom and faith and fearlessness; and in no other way does it 
find its own way. It divines and directs its own service. It 
droops and dies under the domination of dogma or despot- 
ism. Its duty is the search for truth; its discipline, the fires 
of knowledge; its daring discoveries, the fruits of wisdom; 
its dominion, that of free spirits. In freedom it attains to 
life in science, art, and letters. And among freemen, fet- 
tered only by the desire of fearless hearts and open minds 
to serve, science cannot be sectarian, philosophy cannot be 
political, history cannot be heterodox, nor is there of neces- 
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sity either atheism or anarchy in art. Moreover, in the law 
and the reason thereof, the mind and the mystery thereof, 
the heavens and the glory thereof, there are glory and mys- 
tery and reason beyond chronicles and charters and creeds. 
Furthermore, the work of laboratories, libraries, and lec- 
ture-rooms must proceed without distraction, though the 
heavens fall. The scholar gives his best service when the 
serenity of his study is undisturbed by sounds from the 
street. Unless specialized, this service will be superficial. 
Specialization calls for concentration of effort. And it is 
only under conditions of quiet and uninterrupted study that 
such concentration becomes most effective. On the other 
hand, the universe of the university is not an isolated uni- 
verse. It is a human institution in very human relations. 
Its province is the wide range of human knowledge, and 
within its preserves are the wider ranges of human igno- 
rance. In many of its subjects its lecture-halls are the meet- 
ing-house, the theater, the almshouse, or the jail; its labora- 
tories, the city or commonwealth, continent or cosmos; its 
libraries, the living epistles that are read of all men. It is 
thus, through contacts as diversified as human interests, that 
the service of the university becomes universal. 

To attain to such service in these exacting times, both 
school and university must be maintained at the maximum 
efficiency of normal conditions in order that education may 
supply men and materials for constructing the new heaven 
and the new earth we may expect in the wake of the War. 

What, then, is the normal programme of the Rice Insti- 
tute? That of a university of liberal and technical learning 
dedicated to the advancement of letters, science, and art, by 
instruction and by investigation, in the individual and in the 
race. The preceding paragraphs are shot through and 
through with its spirit. Its history is not long, but it is liv- 
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ing. That history has been lovely because at no point lack- 
ing in interest. It began in a vision that is now on view. 


What was rhetoric on the rostrum in 1912 is reality on the 


roster of to-day. The prospect on the prairie was not a 


mirage of the plains. Prophecy has become history; and. 
promise, performance. Rice has been running its race—a 


race that will never be run. And that race has been paced 
by some such considerations as the following. Briefly, we 
found ourselves in a new and rapidly developing country. 
With all due respect to the work of institutions already 
established, the country had not yet produced a school of 


ane 


Pree se ureters. 


science, pure and applied, of the highest grade. The new — 


foundation was explicitly dedicated in its very title to the 
advancement of letters, science, and art—the whole sweep 
of things—with just about money enough to take care of one 
of those wings well. The income, however handsome, was 
limited. Moreover, the Trustees wisely determined, both 
to build out of the income and to live within the income, 
keeping intact not only the endowment funds, but also those 
which, under the terms of the will and charter, might have 
been legitimately spent outright, the latter amounting to 
approximately five million dollars. Despite some impa- 
tience in waiting, some inconvenience in working, the wisdom 
of that self-imposed limitation has never been questioned. 
Accordingly, their choice of immediate educational endeavor 
in these circumstances was a comparatively simple one. 
They proposed that the new institution should enter upon a 
university programme, beginning at the science end. As re- 
gards the letters end of the threefold dedication, they pro- 
posed to characterize the institution as one both of liberal 
and of technical learning, and to realize the larger charac- 
terization as rapidly as circumstance might permit. With 
respect to the art end, it was proposed to take architecture 
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seriously in the preparation of all of its plans, and to see to 
it that the physical setting of the Institute be one of great 
beauty as well as of more immediate utility. This, in rough 
outline, was the original programme of the Rice Institute. 

Such was the plan. What about the product? Another 
seven short sentences will suffice. We have been laying 
foundations, broad and deep, in the fundamental domains of 
pure science. We have been giving thorough training in 
several lines of applied science. We have been maintaining 
high standards and on a university plane. We have made 
beginnings in the other liberalizing studies of philosophy, 
letters, and history. We have taken architecture seriously, 
and housed in a home of extraordinary beauty the spirit of 
liberal and technical learning. We have begun to advance 
science, art, and letters in knowledge, cultivation, and citi- 
zenship. We have built out of our income and have lived 
within our income. And were I not writing under consid- 
erable restraint, I should shout here, and reverently, For all 
of which the name of the Lord be praised! 

We felt last June we were closing a chapter. We find this 
September we are continuing the story, for we are not going 
to allow the changed conditions of our living to affect our life. 
I have said repeatedly that Rice is the most democratic so- 
ciety of which I have any knowledge. I have also been as- 
sured that the American Army is the most democratic 
organization on earth. Accordingly, we may anticipate an 
easy adjustment of our old ways to the new arrangements? 
by which the Rice Institute is to be converted, as far as may 
be consistent with its university programme, into a military 
camp during the War. We have been realizing in our un- 


1 By authority of the National Government units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps are being established at the Rice Institute, and its courses in 
pure and applied science are receiving recognition at the hands of the Army 
and Navy Departments. 
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dergraduate corporate life a measure of the Athenian ideal 
of liberty; the Roman, of order; the Medieval, of unity as 
embodied in the Holy Roman Empire; and the French Revo- 
lutionary ideal of equality; while in local patriotism the 
modern ideal of nationalism has been as conspicuous as any. 
These things we do not intend to lose. We have said a great 
deal about science and scholarship and service. We have 
sought character and culture and citizenship as ends of edu- 
cation. To these we shall hold fast. Come peace, come 
war, we believe that in the character of the cultivated citizen 
lies the strength of the civilized state. To the accomplish- 
ments of that cultivated citizen we are proposing to add the 
soldier’s art, for the very simple reason that all are subject 
to the country’s call while the nation is at war. 

While the country is at war we have no choice but to work. 
The time for argument and discussion is past. The time for 
decision and action is here. We have no time to ask, Why 
the War? We have barely time to win the War. And the 
first and final business of these United States of America is 
to win the War. I have worked too long at science, not to 
think in terms of the planet. I have worked too long at edu- 
cation, not to believe in cosmopolitan citizenship. I have 
worked too long at religion, not to be a world humanitarian. 
But the nation is at war. At this moment the first and. final 
business of America, and of every individual American citi- 
zen, is to win the War. The shadow of the thing engulfs 
the whole planet. From the eclipse a new planet has ‘swum 
into our ken’’—this planet. The roar of the planet is in all 
men’s ears as never before in human history. We are at 
grips—death grips—with an enemy for the freedom of the 
planet. And we shall win, because we propose to hold that 
freedom secure, not by the sword of conquest aided by the 
destructive arts of war, but by the spirit of codperation in all 
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_ the constructive arts of peace. We propose that democracy © 


—the democracy of delegated authority to expert representa- 
tives—the democracy of representative government—shall 
prevail in the earth, enabling all peoples, great or small, 
to escape not only the “tyranny of the crown” but also the 
“tyranny of the crowd’’; enabling all peoples, great or small, 


to enjoy not only freedom from man rule to-day but also 


freedom from mob rule to-morrow. Representative rule is 
at stake; with it stands or falls the possibility of a war-proof 
planet. Pan-planetary peace is at stake; with it comes or 
goes the prospect of a federation of the world. Safety first 
for democracy the wide world over has rung round the 
earth. In the spiritual urgency of his utterances, their po- 
litical principles and final phrasing, the President of the 
United States has become “‘the clear and powerful spokes- 
man”’ for the planet. The Pan-American U f£ Repub- 
lics, planned in this country for this western hemisphere, has 
become the immediate historical forerunner of a world-wide 
League of Nations to Enforce Peace, planned also in this 
country for the solidarity of the sphere. From the confusion 
of conditions too complex for compression into formule, and 
of consequences too seriously significant for superficial sum- 
mary statement, at least three stubborn facts stand out in 
sharp relief: one stubborn fact for the present—we are at 
grips, death grips, with an enemy for the freedom of the 
planet; another stubborn fact for the future—the stake of 
our war against war is a war-proof planet; and this stubborn 
fact for all time—we fight that pity and laughter may return 
to the common ways of men, and the world become strong, 
not through force and the will to power, but through faith 
and the will to freedom. 


II 
THE CHARGE TO ACHILLES AND GLAUCUS 


ComING and going about your tasks here, you will think and 
talk about the War. You can no more help it than I can help 
writing about it to-day. However, be assured of this. Hate 
hurts the hater. It harms no one else. The War will crush 
you if you curse it. It will kill you unless you laugh at it. 
You can wait and watch and pray only if you work and are 
merry at that work. It is grim business, but there must be 
joy as well as grit in it. 

And for us at Rice there have been both joy and grit in it. 
Three occasions I would recall: that fair midnight in May 
under the flag, that rare morning in June under the tower, 
that twilight of evening sky at the training camp, when we 
sent forth our sons on their great adventure, under the 
Homeric rubric of Rice—the charge of aged Peleus to 
Achilles his son, the charge of Hippolochus to Glaucus his 
son— 

To win renown, 
To stand the first in worth as in command; 
To add new honours to their native land; 
Before their eyes their mighty sires to place, 
And emulate the glories of our race. 


Charging them also in Newbolt’s lines to the new men of 
his college, Clifton, and in tribute to old Cliftonians who 
went down in frontier wars, 
1The longer of Alexander Pope’s translations of the line, 
Aiév dpioredew Kal vreipoyov éupevar dddwv. 


Homer, Iliad, VI, 208; XI, 784. 
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To set the cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize, 

To honour while you strike him down 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes; 
To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth. 


* * * * * 


I saw the spires of Oxford, 
As I was passing by, 
The grey spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-grey sky; 
My heart was with the Oxford men 


: Who went abroad to die. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford, 
To seek a bloody sod. 

They gave their merry youth away, 
For country and for God. 


1 Sir Henry Newbolt’s poem entitled “Clifton Chapel” appeared originally 
in the “Spectator,” roth September, 1898. 
The poem recalls other lines of the author— 
“Clifton, remember these thy sons who fell 
Fighting far over sea; 
For they in a dark hour remembered well 
Their warfare learned of thee!”— 


inscribed on the pedestal of a statue commemorating men who gave up their 
lives in the South African struggle. The following translation of this in- 


scription: 
Tovde réxvov tov cov "Akpdyas péuvnoo mépay mov 
Ois éday’ ‘Oxeavod papvapévoror receiv, 
Otrore yap atpiov mapa oot more rradevbévres 
”“Hpaow év Svodepois 018’ édaOovr’ ” Apews. — 
was contributed by Sir T. Herbert Warren to the “Spectator,” roth April, 
1915. 
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God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 


The lines I have just recited are from some verses by Mr. 
W. M. Letts printed lately in the “Spectator” under the 
caption ‘The Spires of Oxford (Seen from a Train).” 
They will stay with you. They were ringing within me as I 


read on my home-bound train, a few days ago, a rumor that © 


the enemy had offered a reward of four hundred dollars and 


a fortnight’s furlough for the first capture of an American - 


soldier at the front. You have said to yourselves more 
quickly than I could phrase the words that if that first cap- 
tive haply should be a Rice man, his captor would surely 
need the furlough. 

As we speed the parting soldier, we hail the coming stu- 
dent. Ladies and gentlemen of the Freshman class, men 
and women of 1921, this is your day. For you this meeting 
was called, for you these words were written. From this 
day forth the freedom, the fortune, the faith, and the fellow- 
ship of this place are yours. Its freedom you will not abuse; 
its fortune you must conserve; its faith you will uphold; its 
fellowship you must adorn. Its future is your future. Its 
past also is yours. Its traditions are few but fundamental. 
Your fellows and predecessors require that you hold one 
faith with me. You must love beautiful things and consider 
them important. You must believe in the power of human 
reason and the capacity of the human spirit for progress. 
Above all things, you must be enthusiastic for your fellow- 
men. Otherwise the spirit of this place will fail either of 
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_ meaning or persuasion in your lives. But if you keep this 
- faith, then yours becomes the inward spirit of the university, 


of which these beautiful buildings are but the external form. 


_ It is thus that you will honor the Founder, honor your fam- 


\ 


ily, honor the Faculty, honor your friends. It is in this sense 
that you are building the university, for I take it that you 


- have come here, not to get an education, but to live a life. 


And the building of a great university is just like the living 
of a great life. Each calls for the intellect, energy, courage, 
and independence that characterize the other. The institu- 
tion outlives the individual, and the university has proved to 
be about the most enduring of human institutions. Think 


_ of the changes in church and state that have been weathered 


by the spires of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, and Padua, Sala- 
manca, Bologna, Harvard, and Princeton! Accordingly, we 
may assure you with considerable confidence that so long as 
men love learning, so long will the Rice Institute flourish. So 
long as men seek truth will the spirit and service of science 
endure. And in beauty and holiness, religion and art will 
outlast them all. These are the elements of a civilization 
that traces its origins to Palestine and Greece, and finds its 
sources in the mingling of streams from Athens and Sion 
through Rome. Three main currents of that civilization— 
the Rise of Christianity, the Revival of Learning, the Rise 
of Modern Science—each in its turn the new knowledge in 
conflict temporarily with the old, have contributed to the 
common knowledge of cultivated persons in all civilized 
communities. An education that would not draw heavily 
from this common stock could hardly be called liberal either 
in letters, in science, or in art. We earnestly hope that each 
of you will make sure of this sure foundation in liberal 
studies before seeking special or technical training. 

Before concluding my remarks I venture one personal 
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note. Pope Pius IX said of Pusey the Oxford theologian: 
“Dr. Pusey is like a bell always ringing, ringing to summon 
every one to church, but never going in itself.” The simile 


is not inappropriate as an expression of the relationship to — 
the daily life of a university experienced by an educational — 
executive temporarily or permanently deprived of the privi- | 


lege of teaching. Echoes from campus and cloister reach 


the loggia in yonder tower, and calls to class-room and coun- — 


cil-chamber I may not enter. But there are compensations. 
Chief among these compensations during the coming year 
will be the personal conferences I may have with you; so I 
trust that long before, or certainly when, hope is reduced to 
the single wire of Watts’s broken lyre, when faith has but a 
ray from some most distant star, when charity must begin 
at home, and right away, you will pull the rope on the first 
floor and come up to the belfry in the tower. For we see 
things, not as they are, but as we are; and I am up there to 
help you straighten yourself and the world out. 


III 
- THE MORNING PAEAN AT SALAMIS 


FIvE years ago the first Freshman class of the Rice Institute 
went from the Faculty chamber to the tasks and opportuni- 
~ ties of the new University under an old Homeric line that I 
have already quoted earlier in this address. From year to 
year their successors have gone out under similar charges. 
The present Freshman class enters Rice on the anniversary 
of the Battle of Salamis, which was fought on or about Sep- 
tember 20th, B.c. 480. 

It was a battle for freedom in a great struggle for West- 
ern liberty. The history of patriotism records no pean of a 
people more stirring than that which the Greek combatants 
raised when the morning sun lit up Salamis and the ships of 
the Persians. That morning pean has been preserved by 
the Athenian poet A‘schylus in ‘The Persians,” the earliest 
known historical play of Europe. A‘schylus himself was in 
the battle. He had been at Marathon on September 12th, 
ten years before. His younger brother, Ameinias, led the 
crashing charge of brazen beaks on that decisive Salamis 
morning. His own comrades-in-arms were in the audience 
when, in the eighth year after the battle, the initial perform- 
ance of ‘‘The Persians”’ was enacted in Athens. 

The drama is placed in the royal palace at Susa, where 
Atossa, the queen-mother, is impatiently awaiting news of 
the triumph of Xerxes, her son, king of a countless host. 
Harassed by ill-omened dreams, she comes in a chariot of 
state to consult the Persian counsellors, who constitute the 
chorus of the drama. ‘‘Where,” she asks— 

“Where is this city, Athens, in the world? 
What shepherd rules and lords it o’er her people?” 
311 
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And to this day we can hear the cheer from that intent - 


Athenian audience when for answer the chorus chanted: 


“Far in the W est, where sinks the sovereign sun; 
Slave to no man, and subject to no lord.” 


Nor in four and twenty centuries has silence overtaken the 
mighty shout that rose from the theater when the messenger, 
describing Salamis to the queen, first spoke the lines:+ 


“The squadron on the right began the fight, 
And then their whole fleet came, and from the decks 
One cry was heard, ‘O sons of Hellas, rise! 
Your home-land free, your children free, your wives, 
The sacred altars of your fathers’ gods, 
And your ancestral graves! Now all's at stake!” 


From the decks of Salamis to the halls of Rice, from the 


men of Hellas to the youth of Texas, from the sons of free- 


dom to the souls of freemen, comes that conquering cheer. 
Ringing down the years to this anniversary season, strong as 
on that daybreak comes the battle-cry. It calls to courage. 
On a hundred fronts Western liberty is again challenged by 
a thousand ships and men beyond all numbering. It calls to 
consecration. Brave men in blood, brave women in tears, 


* 76 Sefidv pev mpOrov ebtdxTws Képas 
Hyeito Koop, Sedtepov 8° 6 was oTOAOS 
éregexwpet, kal Tapyv Owovd KAvewW 
modAnv Bony, “d raises ‘EAAnvov ite, 
eAevPepovte twarpid’, éAevOepodre Se 
matdas, yuvaikas, Jedv Te TAT pow en, 
Onkas Te mpoydver’ viv Urép mavTwv ayov.’ 
ZESCHYLUS, Persians, 399-405. 
(From the Oxford text edited and 
revised by Arthur Sidgwick.) 


2 In the above English renderings of five quotations from “The Persians” 


free use has been made of translations by Blackie, Morshead, Nevinson, 
Plumptre, Potter, and Way. 
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are again writing the drama of freedom. In the spirit and 
in the letter of that call, 


@ matoes Opulaiwr ire, 
Vov UTEP TAVTMV ayOV. 
(Rise, O sons of Rice, 

Allis now at stake!) 


The making of your life is at stake: the building of your 
University is at stake: the saving of your country is at stake: 
the winning of the only noble kind of war is at stake: the 
conquest of the globe in freedom’s cause is at stake! 


IV 
THE PRAYER OF TAGORE 


AND for all of us, Trustees, Faculty, students and friends 
of Rice, for the college, the community, the commonwealth, 
the country, not only the pean at Salamis in the West, but 
also the prayer of Tagore from the East: 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into 
the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever-widening 
thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, My Father, let my country 
awake. 


EDGAR ODELL LOVETT. 
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I 
THE FOUNDER 


'T is a common saying in drawing-room and market-place 
that we are living in a wonderful age. Perhaps no known 
period of the past towers up to it, unless it be the age of 
Pericles, or that in which the Roman Empire was consoli- 
dated, or that of the Reformation. No features of the age 
are more striking than the handsome foundations which have 
been provided by private donation for lengthening the days 
of man and enlarging the content of his spiritual life. Every 
child of ten years knows the names of Alfred Nobel and 
Cecil Rhodes, of Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller, of 
Girard and Peabody, of Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford, 
and Cornell: the names of these gentlemen are household 
words, and in thousands of American homes their bearers 
have become household gods. 

In this charmed circle of immortal philanthropists the 
name of William Marsh Rice is permanently inscribed this 
day by the poet of Princeton, the jurist of Texas, and the 
bishop of Tennessee. Thanks to the inaugural lectures of 
those twelve prophets of the fundamental sciences, the lib- 
eral humanities, the progress of modern learning, Altamira ° 
of Madrid, Borel of Paris, Croce of Naples, De Vries of 
Amsterdam, Jones of Glasgow, Kikuchi of Tokyo, Mackail 


1 agraphs from an opening address, 12th October, 1912, on The Mean- 
ing hess ee iadagion printed in full in the first number of The Rice 
Institute Pamphlet, pp. 45-132, under the headings :—The Foundation: I. 
Source, II. Site, III. History—The University: IV. Studies and Standards, 
V. Saints and Seers, VI. Students and Staff, VII. Shades and Towers, VIII. 
Strength and Support, IX. Spirit and Summons. 
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of Oxford, Ostwald of Leipsic, the lamented Poincaré of 
Paris, Ramsay of London, Stgrmer of Christiania, and Vol- — 
terra of Rome, the good-will of Mr. Rice to open new ~ 
springs of inspiration and living fountains of knowledge in : 
an institution of liberal and technical learning becomes 
known to the world of letters and science and art, to whose 
advancement he gave of his substance and of his life. 

For this fair day we have worked and prayed and waited. 
In the faith of high adventure, in the joy of high endeavor, 
in the hope of high achievement, we have asked for strength, 
and with the strength a vision, and with the vision courage: 
the courage born of straight and clear thinking, the vision of 
enduring forms of human service, the strength in resolute 
and steadfast devotion to definite purpose. And to-day, by 
virtue of the Founder’s splendid gift to the people, by virtue 
of the public spirit of his early advisers, by virtue of the 
public service of those who defended his last will and testa- 
ment and thereby protected the people’s rights, by virtue of 
the covenant which his trustees have kept in all good faith 
and conscience, by virtue of the constant creative work of 
supervising architects and the arduous labors of constructive 
engineers, by virtue of the cheer and the criticism and the 
counsel of friends in the community and throughout the com- 
monwealth, the. Rice Institute which was to be, in this its 
modest beginning, now has come to be—the new foundation 
has accomplished in its own being the miracle of all living 
things: it has come to life, and from this day forth takes a 
place, let us hope of increasing influence and usefulness, 
among those institutions which have made possible the ciy- 
ilized life of men in communities of culture and restraint— 
the State, the Church, and the University. 

There are men and men and men. There are men of mil- 
lions and men of millions. William Marsh Rice was a man 
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ina million, an inspired millionaire who caught the prospect 


of monumental service to Houston, to Texas, the South, and 
the Nation. With no resources other than soundness of 
body and strength of will, from a New England home of 
English and Welsh forebears, he came to Texas in his youth 
to make his fortune. By temperate habits of industry and 
thrift he made a fortune in Texas. He left his fortune in 
Texas. He gave his fortune—the whole of it—to Texas, 
for the benefit of the youth of the land in all the years to 
come; thus writing in the history of Texas the first conspicu- 
ous example in this commonwealth of the complete dedica- 
tion of a large private fortune to the public good. More- 
over, resolutely living a simple life, he denied himself even 
the “durable satisfaction” of seeing his philanthropy’s reali- 
zation in order that he might give more abundantly of life to 
his fellows and their successors. Shrewd in foresight, strong 
in purpose, of stout courage and independent spirit, genera- 
tion after generation will rise to call him blessed—“‘with 
honour, honour, honour, honour to him, eternal honour to 
his name.” 


II 
THE FREEDOM OF THE FOUNDATION 


To his trustees, a self-perpetuating board of seven life mem- 
bers, the Founder gave great freedom in the interpretation 
of his programme and corresponding discretion in the execu- 
tion of its plans. The charter and testament under which 
these gentlemen discharge the obligations of their trustee- 
ship are documents so liberal and comprehensive as to leave 
the institution under practically but one restriction, namely, 
its location must be in Houston, Texas. But therein lies 
what is perhaps its greatest opportunity. For men who are 
too busy doing the world’s work to find time to talk about it 


would tell you that there never were more insistent chal- 


lenges to constructive thinking than are confronting the 
South at the present time. Opportunity is written over the 
whole Southwest: opportunity commercial, opportunity po- 
litical, opportunity educational, but educational opportunity 
is written larger than all the rest. We have problems to 
face, serious ones, that have been perplexing the South for a 
generation: but even to the most superficial observer it is 
daily becoming more and more apparent that any solution 
of these peculiar problems of the South calls for solutions of 
Southern educational problems in terms of educational op- 
portunities for all the people. Furthermore, the agricultu- 
ral and industrial transformation now in process of develop- 
ment offers manifold additional arguments to Southern men 
to prepare their sons for the possession of this land of plenty 
and progress. Though for nearly a generation the ambi- 
tious young Southerner may have seen larger possibilities 
ahead of him farther from home, to-day he finds conditions 
completely changed. Go South, young man! is the slogan 
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_ in one section. Stay South, young man! is the answering 


4 


- call of opportunity in the other. 


In the South and in the West, of the South and of the 
West, you find yourselves in an environment whose clear 
skies make men blandly or keenly observant of their powers, 
whose mild climate keeps men constantly human and neigh- 


- borly and friendly in ways of living, whose democracy recog- 


nizes no inequalities; in an environment which will have its 
way with us unless we have our way with it; an environment 
bristling with opportunities for creative ‘and constructive 
effort. You find yourselves in a State which can know no 
provincialism, because it has lived under seven flags. You 
find yourselves in a section of that State which lives under 
a categorical imperative of progress, for we of the plains are 
drawn by irresistible lure of the prairie, impelled to advance 
by beckoning mirage quite as wonderful as mountain pros- 
pect. You find yourselves among men who live their lives 
in the open, under a making sun that does not rise but jumps 
from the horizon full-orbed in his noonday splendor. 

And how you do get into your blood and bone the wine 
and spirit of this country! Speedily you absorb its patriot- 
ism and pride, and as speedily come to feel the fearlessness 
and freedom, the frankness and the faith, that characterize 
the life of this Texan empire. For this reason it is that in 
portraying its virtues modesty is not a sin which doth so 
easily beset us. Houston—heavenly Houston, as it has been 
happily named by a distinguished local editor of more than 
local fame—you will find in some ways a bit too close to 
New York, perhaps, but here you will also find many a heart-: 
ening reminder of the memories and traditions of the South, 
and all the moving inspiration in the promise and adventure 
of the West. Here, in a cosmopolitan place, in a community 
shaking itself from the slow step of a country village to the 
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self-conscious stature of a metropolitan town, completing a 
channel to the deep blue sea, growing a thousand acres of 


skyscrapers, building schools and factories and churches and 
homes, you will learn to talk about lumber and cotton and 


railroads and oil, but you will also find every ear turned 
ready to listen to you if you really have anything to say about 
literature or science or art. Of cities there are genera and 
species and types whose science is still to be written: cities of 
arms, cities of kings, cities of government, cities of com- 
merce and industry, cities of pleasure and leisure, beautiful 
cities of art, holy cities of cathedrals and convents, univer- 
sity cities of letters and science. Houston at present may 


fail of qualifying for admission to certain of these classes, 


but there is great reason to rejoice in the commercial pros- 
perity of the city and in the growing development of the 
community; for just as certainly as trade follows the flag, 
just so certainly does the patron of learning follow in the 
wake of the empire-builder. For builders of cities, great 
merchants and captains of industry, by the character of their 
work and the extent of their interests, are rendered alert, 
open-minded, hospitable to large ideas, accustomed to and 
tolerant of the widest divergencies of view. Thus it has come 
to be that great trading centers have often been conspicuous 
centers of vigorous intellectual life: Athens, Florence,.Ven- 
ice, and Amsterdam were cities great in commerce; but, in- 
spired by the love of truth and beauty, they stimulated and 
sustained the finest aspirations of poets, scholars, and artists 
within their walls. It requires no prophet’s eye to reach a 
similar vision for our own city. I have felt the spirit of 
greatness brooding over the city. I have heard her step at 
midnight, I have seen her face at dawn. I have lived under 
the spell of the building of the city, and under the spell of 
the building of the city I have come to believe in the larger 
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_ life ahead of us, in the house not made with hands which we 


begin this day to build. However, in the exultation of the 
moment in which we witness the dedication of the new uni- 


_ versity, we must not forget that the organization which Wil- 


liam Marsh Rice incorporated has already rendered the city 
and State of his adoption considerable service. I need hardly. 


- remind you that during recent years the Rice Institute has 


contributed in a substantial manner to the upbuilding of 
Greater Houston. On a conservative basis—always on a 
conservative basis—certain of the foundation’s funds have 
been invested in various enterprises which have sustained in 
no small measure the steady and continuous advance of the 
city in industrial and commercial prosperity. 

The epoch whose beginning we observe to-day with these 
formal exercises marks the period in which even more pow- 
erfully that same organization is to support the intellectual 
-and spiritual welfare of the community; and, finally, to touch 
again upon the material side of progress, the very machinery 
by which the stone age of the new university is about to be 
transformed into its spiritual age will distribute the income 
of the foundation through the several channels of Houston’s 
business, philanthropic, social, and religious life; and thus 
we contemplate with some degree of satisfaction the slow 
but sure evolution of a threefold influence on the material, 
the intellectual, and the spiritual aspects of the life of the 
city. 


“Tis not the walls that make the city, but the men” ; 


and the men in the day of Pericles were freemen who “pur- 
sued culture in a manly spirit, and beauty without extrava- 
gance.” Such freemen are the men that build the university. 
The strength of this foundation lies in its freedom: the 
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freedom to think independently of tradition; the freedom to ’ 


deal directly with its problems without red tape; the freedom 


to plan and execute vouchsafed by the will of the Founder — 


and the charter of his foundation; the freedom of his seven 
trustees, seven freemen, who approach its problems of or- 
ganization, policy, and aim, without educational prejudices 
to stultify, without partisan bias to hinder, without sectarian 
authority to satisfy, with open minds accustomed to large 
problems, with clear heads experienced in tracking the minut- 
est details of business; seven men always ready to reason 
together, steady and conscientious in reaching conclusions, 
quick and decisive in action when through common counsel 
they have come to a common mind respecting any line of 
action. And in their freedom these trustees are building 
for the Founder a university whose greatest strength likewise 
is in its freedom: in the freedom of its faculties of science, 
humanity, and technology, to teach and to search—each 
man a freeman to teach the truth as he finds it, each man a 
freeman to seek the truth wherever truth may lead: in the 
freedom to serve the State because entangled in no way with 
the government of the State, and the freedom to serve the 
Church because vexed by none of the sectarian differences 
that disturb the heart of the Church. f 

While we rejoice in our freedom from Church or-State 
control, we rejoice none the less in the work of these funda- 
mental and indispensable agencies of civilization, for we can 
conceive of no university in whose life there do not appear 
the energy and enthusiasm, the affection and the calm, that 
we associate in one way or another with reverence, patriot- 
ism, politics, and religion. Hence to us, quite as important 


as is a university’s freedom from control by State or Church, 


are its right relations to each of these two institutions, be- 
cause upon principles of order, conduct, and knowledge is 
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based our faith in the capacity of the human spirit for prog- 
ress, and without such basic faith all theories of education 
become either confused or futile. As a matter of fact, the 
three fundamental principles I have just named—order, con- 
duct, knowledge—find expression in the forms of three great 


institutions—the State, the Church, and the University. 


~ These institutions themselves are not fixed and final but fluid 


and forming, constantly in the flow of change, in transition 
from good to better, to meet new requirements of a chang- 
ing world and a growing humanity. In their present mutual 
relations, the State, the master of the sword and peace; the 
Church, the guardian of the soul and purity; the University, 
the servant of each of them in preserving to men the mastery 
of their spirits. The State guaranteeing to the University 
intellectual freedom, to the Church religious freedom; the 
University in freedom of thought and research constantly 
enriching the State with the theory of its own greatness, con- 
stantly recalling the Church to the theories of life wherein 
all men are made free; the Church in its turn sustaining the 
Nation and supporting the University in high ideals of prog- 
ress and ultimate triumph. Moreover, testing any pro- 
gramme for better uses of life and leisure by a double 
criterion: Is it based on an understanding of the ways of men 
and the needs of humankind? and Does it appeal to the 
understandings of men? the University would seek, while 
preserving its own freedom and independence, to assist in 
the advancement of humanitarian movements in State or 
Nation or world. This humanitarian aspect of university 
service, as differentiated from the more strictly scholastic 
and scientific activities of university life, appearing under 
newer forms comparatively recently in the so-called univer- 
sity settlements and in the university extension movement, 
finds its latest phase in cooperative unions for world-wide 
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programmes of scientific investigation on the one hand, and 
on the other, in the organized movements for improvement 
of good will and the promotion of peace among the nations. 
In such united efforts the new institution would participate, 
for in its future days it is to be a university of Texas, a uni- 
versity of the South, and later, let us hope, in reality as in 
aspiration, one among the national institutions, reflecting 
the national mind, one among the universities of the nations, 
fostering the international mind and spirit in cosmopolitan 
ways such as the medieval universities enjoyed before the 
death of universal language and the divisions in a universal 


Church. 


III 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


_ Tuat we have been making large plans is already a com- 


monplace of our thinking and talking. In the proposed solu- 


~ tions of some of the problems confronting them the trustees 


have been moved by several considerations, which may ap- 
propriately be recapitulated at this time. In the first place, 
the financial resources of the institution, however handsome, 
are limited; for this reason it was determined to build and 
maintain the Institute out of the income, keeping the prin- 
cipal of all funds intact. In the second place, the new insti- 
tution is located in a new and rapidly developing country. 
In the third place, the very problems pressing for resolution 
in the development of the environment seemed to call for a 
school of science, pure and applied, of the highest grade, 
looking, in its educational programme, quite as much to in- 
vestigation as to instruction. 

Accordingly, and in the spirit of the Founder’s dedication 
of the Institute, it was proposed that the new institution 
should enter upon a university programme, beginning at the 
science end. As regards the letters end of the threefold 
dedication, it was proposed to characterize the institution as 
one both of liberal and of technical learning, and to realize 
the larger characterization as rapidly as circumstances might 
permit. With respect to the art end, it was proposed to take 
architecture seriously in the preparation of all of its plans, 
and to see to it that the physical setting of the Institute be 
one of great beauty as well as of more immediate utility. 
This in a nutshell is the programme on which we have 
thought with great deliberation and wrought with even 
greater care. Its chronology to date consists of one year of 
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preparatory study from England to Japan, one year in the 
making of preliminary plans, and two years in work of actual 
construction and organization. x 
The new institution thus aspires to university standing of 
the highest grade, and would achieve its earliest claims to 
this distinction in those regions of inquiry and investigation 
where the methods of modern science are more directly ap- 
plicable. For the present it is proposed to assign no upper 
limit to its educational endeavor, and to place the lower 
limit no lower than the standard entrance requirements of 
the more conservative universities of the country. More- 
over, all courses of instruction and investigation, graduate 
and undergraduate, will be open both to young men and to 


young women, and for the present, without tuition and with- — 


out fees. These courses will be offered by a staff, initially 
organized for university and college work, ultimately to con- 
sist of three grand divisions, science, humanity, technology, 
each of which will break up into as many or more separate 
faculties. For these faculties the best available instructors 
and investigators are being sought wherever they may be 
found, in the hope of assembling a group of unusually able 
scientists and scholars through whose productive work the 
Institute should speedily take a place of considerable impor- 
tance among established institutions. Friends of education 
in America would insist that the term “Institute” is too nar- 
row in its connotation, friends of science in Europe would 
contend that it is too broad. However, in its dedication to 
the advancement of letters, science, and art, the educational 
programme of liberal and technical learning now being de- 
veloped may justify the designation “Institute” as represent- 
ing the functions of a teaching university of learning, and, at 
least in some of its departments, those of the more recent 
research institutions founded in this country and abroad. 
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The planning of universities is no new problem. The list 


_ of modern solutions under state initiative is a long one from 


the national universities of Japan at Tokyo and Kyoto down 


_ to the reconstruction of the University of Paris and the re- 


vival of the French provincial universities; the reorganiza- 
tion of the University of London and the founding of the 


_ newer English municipal universities at Durham, Manches- 


ter, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and Bristol; 
the newest members of the German system in the universities 
of Frankfort, Dresden, and Hamburg; and the conspicuous 
development of state institutions in our own country—to 
name but a few, in the new California under Wheeler, the 
new Illinois under Draper and James, the new Texas under 
Houston and Mezes, the new Virginia under Alderman, and 
the new Wisconsin under Van Hise. And at this very mo- 
ment there are building two new universities in Hungary, 
three in Canada, and two in Japan, while plans are being 
formulated for new institutions in China, Australia, and 
South Africa. Within the memory of all of us there have 
arisen on the benefactions of American philanthropists the 
Johns Hopkins University under Gilman and Remsen, Cor- 
nell University under White and Adams and Schurman, the 
University of Chicago under Harper and Judson, Leland 
Stanford under Jordan, and Clark under Hall; while the 
same period of university building has witnessed equally 
striking evolutions in the older American private founda- 
tions, notably the new Harvard under Eliot and Lowell, the 
new Yale under Porter and Dwight and Hadley, the new 
Princeton under McCosh and Patton and Wilson and 
Hibben, the new Columbia under Low and Butler, and the 
new Pennsylvania under Harrison and Smith. 

It has been remarked that an inventory of present-day 
universities would reveal thirteenth-century universities, fif- 
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teenth-century universities, nineteenth-century universities, 
and twentieth-century universities in formidable array and 
considerable confusion. There are universities that swear 
by Plato, others by Euclid, and others by Adam Smith. Some 
uphold the Thirty-nine Articles, while others worship ra- 
dium and helium. From glorified engineering shops to scho- 
lastic sanctuaries, they offer the widest possible choice of 
type. 

Nevertheless, there has been evolving a composite con- 
ception of the university in some such characterization of its 
functions as follows: . 

First, from the persistent past, in which there are no dead, 
to embody within its walls the learning of the world in living 
exponents of scholarship, who shall maintain, in letters, sci- 
ence, and art, standards of truth and beauty, and canons of 
criticism and taste. 

Second, for the living present and its persistence in the 
future, to enlarge the boundaries of human learning and to 
give powerful aid to the advancement of knowledge, as such, 
by developing creative capacity in those disciplines through 
which men seek for truth and strive after beauty. 

Third, on call of State or Church or University, to convey 
to its community and commonwealth, in popular quite as 
much as in permanent form, the products of its own and 
other men’s thinking on current problems of science and so- 
ciety, of government and public order, of knowledge and 
conduct. 

Fourth, in support of all institutes of civilization and all 
instruments of progress, to contribute to the welfare of hu- 
mankind in freedom, prosperity, and health, by sending 
forth constant streams of liberally educated men and women 
to be leaders of public opinion in the service of the people, 
constant streams of technically trained practitioners for all 
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the brain-working professions of our time, not alone law, © 
medicine, and theology, but also every department of ser- 
vice and learning, from engineering, architecture, commerce, 


_ and agriculture, to teaching, banking, journalism, and public 


administration. 
As thus conceived, the university is a great storehouse of 


learning, a great bureau of standards, a great workshop 


of knowledge, a great laboratory for the training of men of 
thought and men of action. Under this conception of its 
functions the university has to do with the preservation of 
knowledge, with the discovery and distribution of know- 
ledge, with the applications of knowledge, and with the mak- 
ing of knowledge-makers. Singling out one line of its activi- 
ties, the business of a university is to teach science, to create 
science, to apply science, to make scientists. To be even 


_ more specific, its objects in the department of chemistry are 


to teach chemistry, to create chemistry, to apply chemistry 
in all the arts of industry and commerce, and to make more 
creative chemists. This conception of the manifold function 
‘of a university in scholarship, in science, in social service, 
and in civilization corresponds point by point to the fourfold 
function of the career of a scholar or scientist: in scholar- 
ship, a conservator of knowledge; in science, a creator 
of knowledge; in citizenship, a contributor to public opinion; 
in service, a controller of the destiny of the cherished institu- 
tions of civilization. 

However, even to those who recognize in patriotism, edu- 
cation, and religion supreme enterprises of the human spirit, 
education itself is proverbially a dull subject whose technical 
details are sometimes dry as dust. For instance, I am by no 
means convinced that a discussion of the metaphysics of the 
optative mood in Greek would be especially edifying on this 
occasion. Then, too, mathematical studies are poems of a 
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variety better appreciated when read in private than when 


declaimed in public. Nor are you likely moved at this time 


by any overpowering desire for relief from the perplexity — 
of that dear old lady who said she could readily make out - 


how astronomers determined the distances and dimensions, 
masses and motions, constitution and careers of the heavenly 
bodies, but for the life of her she never could understand 
how they found out their beautiful names. = 

But studies and standards, students and staff are elements 
of a university programme quite as important as are a ma- 
chine-shop, a file of journals, a lively imagination, and 
a printing-press, its other constituent parts. If a university 
should take all knowledge for its province, it becomes neces- 
sary to undertake a classification of knowledge, a problem 
never yet done with satisfaction to any one except perhaps 
the last man attempting it. Nor is the problem rendered 
inordinately simple when restricted to a programme in sci- 
ence, for, to say nothing of more recent modifications up- 
heaving in character, the scientific thought of the nineteenth 
century has been made by Dr. J. Theodore Merz to align 
itself in a stately march of no fewer than ten views of nature: 
the astronomical, the atomic, the kinetic, the physical, the 
morphological, the genetic, the vitalistic, the psychophysical, 
the statistical, and the mathematical views. 

Yet all would agree, I think, that in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, and psychology we have a logical series 
carefully codrdinated in subject-matter and sequence, fur- 
nishing the theoretic foundations for the applied sciences of 
engineering, economics, eugenics, and education. Further- 
more, there would also be agreement in the opinion that this 
coordinated series should be flanked both right and left by 
history and its interpretation, as a great laboratory in which 
to test all plans for political or social reform; by philosophy, 
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__-as a clearing-house for all theories and methods of know- 


ledge; by letters, as the record in “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn” of all human striving after sweetness and 
light; and by art, the creative imagination’s flowering prod- 
uct in the ennobling and enriching of the content of life. 
Our studies are thus to be centered in the fundamental 


- branches of pure science with a view to solutions of prob- 


lems of applied science in engineering, whose chief business 
is the development of the material resources of the world; in 
economics, whose cardinal problem is that of the distribu- 
tion of the wealth thus produced; in eugenics as the newest 
of the sciences, but really in idea no younger than Plato, 
which by taking thought would add cubits to the stature of 
the race; and finally in the latest of the experimental sci- 
ences, namely, education itself, in whose philosophical, psy- 
chological, and physiological foundations are now being 
sought the surest means of training the intellects and stimu- 
lating the imaginations of men. 


IV 
THE FAITH OF THE UNIVERSITY 


In thus endeavoring to write about the meaning of the new 
institution I have at some length written about its sources 
in the Founder’s philanthropy and its history in the public 
spirit of his friends; of its site, glorious in problems bristling 
with difficulties and joyous in possibilities of creative effort; 
of its scope in entering upon a university programme for the 
advancement of letters, science, and art, by investigation and 
by instruction, in the individual and in the race of all human 
kind; of its saints of the past and its seers of the present, 
pointing by exhortation and example to the highroad along 
which progress in these high purposes lies; of the shades and 
towers in which are to be undertaken the daring adventures 
of its life in deeds of thought and action; of its staff of pro- 
fessors, lecturers, and instructors, in whose personality and 
work of research and teaching are to be found combined the 
careers of citizen, scientist, scholar, and schoolmaster; of its 
students, through whose studies and standards in scholarship 
and sport constant contributions are to be made to the char- 
acter, culture, and citizenship of the Republic; of its strength 
in its freedom from political and ecclesiastical affiliations, in 
its faith in the progress of the human spirit, in its faculties 
of science, humanity, and technology, in its self-governed stu- 
dent democracy, in a definite educational policy, and the 
driving power of ideas and ideals backed by material re- 
sources for their realization; of its support in the schools of 
the city, the county, and the commonwealth, in the college 
men and women of the community, in the captains of indus- 
try and commerce, in all organized conferences for educa- 
tion, welfare, and uplift, in the resolute determination of the 
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_ people who have been winning the West, now to win the best 
- for the sons and daughters of the West. My further and 
final object is an attempted portrayal of the spirit which 
_ presides over the university: a presentation, more or less 
rough, of that breath and finer form of the spirit of learning 
which lends what is perhaps its chief glory to the life of 
“reflection and gives what may be perhaps its final purpose 
to the life of action.1 
Twenty years ago it was specialization. Ten years ago 
it. was specialization. To-day it is~ specialization still, 
whether in academic education or in professional training, 
but specialization on the broadest kind of general founda- 
tion. Preparatory to attacking the practical problems of the 
material world, men are coming to provide themselves with 
the most complete theoretical training yet devised in the 
world of mind. On the other hand, pure scientists are con- 
tinually on the outlook for applications of their discoveries 
either to the ideal world in which they live or to the real 
world in which they find their livelihood. As a result the 
professor’s desk is nearer the market-place, closer to the 
counting-house, within easier call of State and Church than 
ever before. The university is saying to its men of letters, 
“You must be leaders of men’’; to its men of science, ‘‘You 
must be also men of affairs.”” The world in its turn is de- 
manding that its engineers be cultivated men, and that its 
skilled artisans be skilled in the liberal arts as well. 
Where theory and practice thus meet there must be rea- 
son, and this reason is restoring to learning its unity, in 
whose spirit we read the strength and the vision of the uni- 


1To bring within the time limits of the programme the reading of an 
address obviously too long to be read in its complete form in public on any 
occasion, only four sections of this address were actually delivered as a part 
of the formal exercises of the inauguration and dedication of the Rice Insti- 
tute, and under the caption, “The Meaning of the New University: Its Source, 


Its Site, Its Scope, Its Spirit.” 
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versity. This spirit appears to us under three aspects in 
those disciplines by which men seek for truth and strive after 4 
beauty in letters, in science, in art. Art was originally the — 
_handmaid of religion; science, at one time the servant of 
philosophy, has more lately become its master; letters, in 
the beginning the playfellow of poets and story-tellers, has 
grown to be humanity’s recording angel. Science has its 
source in a sense of wonder, art in a sensitiveness to measure 
and proportion, while literature partakes of the substance | 
of science and the form of art. Science consecrated to the 
conquest of truth would solve the universe; art would re- 
create it in the conservation of taste. Science progresses by 
inquiry, art under inspiration. Intuition dominates the artis- 
tic reason, while inference controls the scientific. 

In other words, by the spirit of liberal and technical learn- 
ing I understand that immortal spirit of inquiry or inspira- 
tion which has been clearing the pathway of mankind to in- 
tellectual and spiritual liberty, to the recognition of law and 
charm in nature, to the fearless pursuit of truth and the 
ceaseless worship of beauty. Its history is the history of the 
progress of the human spirit. Led by an instinct for know- 
ledge, an instinct for harmony, an instinct for law, that spirit 
has brought the twentieth century its most precious posses- 
sions: the love of reason, the love of art, the love of free- ~ 
dom. 

There abide these three: the spirit of science, the spirit of 
letters, the spirit of art, but the man has not arisen to say to 
us which is the greatest of the three. These are the faces 
of the spirit of learning, above which there hovers a. halo 
called by the modern philosopher the spirit of service, and 
by the ancient seer the spirit of wisdom. Knowledge becomes 
power only when it is vitalized by reason; it becomes learn- 
ing only when it lives in the personality of a man; it becomes 
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_ wisdom on translation into human conduct. I know as well 
as you that the spirits of which I speak are ghosts who will 


themselves not speak until they have drunk blood. We pro- 
pose to give them the blood of our hearts in the service of 
the new institution. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Houston: At your gates there 


- have arisen for all time the walls and towers and men of the 


Rice Institute, whose life is to be an integral part of your 
life, whose service is to be local in the best sense, whose sig- 
nificance, let us hope, may be State-wide, and even national, 
in its reach, on a foundation builded for Houston, for Texas, 
the South, and the Nation. A long avenue doubly lined with 
trees, at one end the captains of industry and commerce in 


' factory and counting-house, at the other a college community 


in academic shades dedicated to liberal and technical learn- 


‘ing, the happy homes of Houston lying in between! A uni- 


versity devoted to the advancement of literature, science, 
and art; to the promotion of letters as the record of the 
achievements of the human spirit; to the promotion of sci- 
ence as the revealer of the laws and the conqueror of the 
forces of nature; to the promotion of art as the sunshine and 
gilding of life. A society of scholars in whose company 
your children, and your children’s children and their chil- 
dren, may spend formative years of their aspiring youth 
under the cultivating influences of humane letters and pure 
science, pursuing culture with forward-looking minds and: 
far-seeing spirit before undertaking in the Institute’s pro- 
fessional schools special or technical training for the more 
sober business of life. A temple of wisdom and sanctuary 
of learning within whose courts and cloisters you yourselves 
may find an occasional retreat in which to think more quietly 


1It is to Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, I believe, that I owe 
this figure of speech. 
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and more deeply; perhaps to worship more devoutly and 
more intelligently; certainly to contemplate the deeper things 
of patriotism and politics, of reverence and religion, of peace 


and progress; and mayhap to discover, if never before, that 


you may belong to the great community through which the 
Eternal has worked for ages, that you may have a share in 
the high privileges and solemn duties which belong to every 
member of that great community, that in the continuity of 
human history you may march forward, if you will, in a 
_ great pageant that moves from the living past through the 
living present into the living future. 

Not long ago I stood on a great rock—a great living rock 
—within eyeshot of the birthplace of modern civilization. 
Upon it rose those incomparable ruins, mighty as the mind 
that conceived them, majestic as the mountains and sea that 
callto them. In their midst the gods of the Greeks still live. 
And of all those gods it was to her who typifies science that 
the Parthenon was. dedicated; to that great goddess who 
sprang full-armed from the head of Zeus at the touch of fire 
and toil, to conquer the deep himself.t It is no long flight 
of fancy from the Parthenon above the fields of Hellas to 
these towers that rise on the plains of Texas. Under her 
ancient promise, may Pallas Athena preside over these aca- 
demic groves and guide men by the spirit of science and the 
spirit of art and the spirit of service in their search for the 
great, and the lovely, and the new, for solutions of the uni- 
verse in terms of the good, the beautiful, and the true! 

And I recalled the words of the wise man of another 
chosen people: 

“Except the Lord doth build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it.” 

1’ The idea and experience of the first part of this paragraph I am obliged 


to share with Professor Sir Ronald Ross, but I am unable to supply the 
appropriate citation. 


; 
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“I prayed, and understanding was given me; I called upon 
God, and the spirit of wisdom came unto me; I preferred 
her above sceptres and thrones, for she is unto men a trea- 


~ sure that never faileth.”’ 


“For wisdom is a breath of the power of God, and a pure 
effuence flowing from the glory of the Almighty. She is the 


~ reflection of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of 


the power of God and the image of his goodness. And in 
all ages, entering into holy souls, she maketh them friends 


_of God, and prophets.” 


Wisdom hath builded her house, 

She hath hewn out her seven pillars ; 

She hath mingled her wine; 

She hath also furnished her table, 

She. hath sent forth her maidens; she crieth 


Upon the highest places of the city, 


“W hoso is simple, let him turn in hither” ; 

As for him that is void of understanding, she saith to him, 
“Come, eat ye of my bread, 

And drink of the wine which I have mingled, 

And walk in the way of understanding. 


“Blessed is the man that heareth me, 
Watching daily at my gates, 
VW aitina at the posts of my doors; 
For whoso pindeth me findeth life, 
And shall obtain favor of the Lord.’’+ 
EDGAR ODELL Lovett. 


1 These several passages, from the Book of Proverbs and the Book of Wis- 
dom, in slightly abbreviated form have been distributed in the carving on the 
caps of the columns which support the arches in the cloisters of the North 
Wing of the first Residential Hall. 
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